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Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, 

House of Eepresentatives, 

Friday, May 6, 1921. 

The committee met at 10 o'clock a. m., Hon. Albert H. Vestal 
(chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman. I called you this morning to consider H. R. 4901, 
which you have before you. This bill was introduced in the Sixty- 
sixth Congress and passed the House and went to the Senate, and 
Senator Reed who had charge of that bill there tried very hard dur- 
ing the last few days of the session to get consideration, but on ac- 
count of the pressure of other business failed to get consideration for 
the bill. 

The bill which has been introduced in this Congress is in the same 
form, exactly, as it passed the House, with the House amendments. 

Mr. Husband and Mr. Moore and Mr. Hillard are here, who are in- 
terested in this measure and if there is no objection from any member 
of the committee, we will proceed in the absence of a quorum. Mr. 
Brinson, you are the ranking member of the minority, and if you 
make no objection we will proceed. 

Mr. Brinson. I have no objection. 

The Chairman. These gentlemen have come from a distance and 
we can get this evidence for the record, at least. 

Mr. Brinson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Mr. Husband, we will be glad to hear from you. 

STATEMENT OF ME. A. P. HUSBAND, SECEETAEY, MILLEES' 
NATIONAL FEDEEATION, CHICAGO, ILL. 

Mr. Husband. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee : As 
I look around I do not see any member of your old committee here 
and I wonder whether, in the interst of saving time, I might not just 
tor a few minutes review the situation that led up to our request 
that this measure be introduced? The accustomed barrel of flour of 
196 pounds is by tradition only ; that is, there has never been Federal 
action on it. A number of States — in fact, practically all of the 
States— -have by statute made 196 pounds the legal barrel of flour. 
It comes down to us as 14 English stone of 14 pounds each. That 
was originally an old English 196 pounds of flour, and we accepted 
that, and it has gone into commerce and has found a very important 
place. 

A number of States — I should say first, that the packages com- 
monly used in the family trade are, first, the 98 pounds, or half barrel ; 
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49 pounds, or quarter barrel ; 24^ pounds, or one-eighth barrel ; 12^ 
pounds, or one-sixteenth barrel, the larger sizes of half -barrel and 
quarter-barrel being more popular in the country and suburban 
districts, while the smaller sizes are more popular in the cities. 
There are smaller sizes, as 10 pounds, 7 pounds, 5 pounds, 3 pounds, 
etc. ; but I want to call your attention particularly to those fractions 
of a barrel around which has grown, we will say, abuses. 

Beginning with the 49-pound sack, which is the true quarter of a 
barrel of 196 pounds, a number of States have legislated that in sell- 
ing flour in quarter-barrel sacks they shall be 48 pounds, and that 
instead of 24^ pounds, which is the eighth, which is the true di- 
vision, that they shall have 24 pounds, and instead of 12J pounds^ 
a true one-sixteenth, that that shall be 12 pounds. 

Now, the effect is that a man who goes to buy a barrel of flour 
buys 196 pounds. If he buys four quarters, in the States in which the 
statutes have been passed, he gets 192 pounds. And the situation is 
such that — ^take a near-by illustration. Mr. Hillard is a miller in 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. In Pennsylvania the 12^ and the 24^ and the 49 
are the legal one-sixteenth, one-eighth and quarter packages. Vir- 
ginia would be a natural market for Mr. Hillard's mill, but he could 
not ship those packages into Virginia, because Virginia says that 
a quarter barrel of flour when sold as quarter barrels must be 48 
pounds, and an eighth 24 pounds, and one-sixteenth 12 pounds, 
while again the barrel is 196 pounds. 

Now, there are quite a number of States that have passed legisla- 
tion of that character. It might be well to save time if I might put 
into the record, if you please, a brief summary of the laws covering 
the weights of flour in the various States, and I will so submit. 

The Chairman. Without objection, that may go into the record. 

(The document referred to is printed in the record in full, as fol- 
lows:) 

WHEAT-FLOUR PACKAGES PRESCRIBED BY LAW IN THE STATES NAMED. 

Alabama: ld6, 96, 48, 24, and 12 pounds net. 

Arkansas : True weight must appear on the package. 

California : 196, 98, 49, and 24^ pounds net. 

Connecticut: 196, pounds; true weight of package. 

Florida : 196, 98, 48, 24, and 12 pounds. 

Georgia : 196, 98, 48, 24, 12, and 6 pounds. 

Illinois: 196, 98, 49, 24^ pounds; other weights allowable by agreement be- 
tween buyer and seller. 

Indiana : 196, 98, 49, and 24^ pounds. 

Iowa: 196 pounds; sack, 49 pounds; flour can be sold in 98, 24, 10, 5, or 
other weights if not styled " sack." 

Kansas: 196, 98, 48, 24, and 12 pounds. 

Kentucky: 196, 98, 48, 24, and 12 pounds. 

Louisiana: 196, 98, 48, and 24 pounds. 

Maine: 196, 98, 48, and 24 pounds. 

Maryland: 196, 98, 48, and 24 pounds. 

Massachusetts: 196 pounds; usual weights of quarters and eighths used. 

Michigan: 196, 98, 49, 24^, and 12^ pounds. 

Minnesota : 98, 49, and 24^ pounds. 

Mississippi : 196, 98, 48, and 24 pounds. 

Missouri : 196, 98, 48, and 24 pounds. 

Nebraska : 196, 98, 48, and 24 pounds. 

New Hampshire : 196 pounds ; usual weights of quarters and eighths used.. 

New Jersey : 196, 98, 49, 24^^, and 12i pounds. 

New York: 196 and 98 pounds. 
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North Carolina : 196, 98, 48, and 24 pounds. 

North Dakota : 196, 98, 48, and 24 pounds. 

Ohio: 196 pounds; true divisions of barrel used. 

Oklahoma : 196, 98, 48, 24, and 12 pounds. 

Oregon: 196 and 98 pounds. 

Pennsylvania : 196 and 98 pounds ; true divisions of barrel used. 

Rhode Island: 196 pounds. 

South Carolina : 196 and 98 pounds. 

South Dakota : 196 98, 48, 24, and 12 pounds. 

Tennessee: 196, 96 ( ?), 48, and 24 pounds; special law for cornmeal. 

Texas : 50, 25, and 12i pounds ; 200, 100, etc., decimal weights. 

Vermont: 196 and 98 pounds. 

Virginia : 196, 98, 48, 24, and 12 pounds. 

Wisconsin : 196, 98, 49, 24^ and 12i pounds. 

Mr. Husband. Now, this bill has been a sort of a pet of mine. I 
helped to write the original bill, in order to get away f nom this situa- 
tion, such as I have indicated in detail, in connection with one-six- 
teenth, one-eighth, and quarter, and in some of the States half -barrel 
sacks 6i flour. It is a nuisance to the miller. It requires the carrying 
of a very large number of sacks which must be kept on hand, and 
must be packed for those States in which what we call the short- 
weight packages are legal. 

Where a miller does not know the laws of those States he is at a 
disadvantage, because his competitor knows that in quoting prices 
into that State he can quote on a basis of 192 pounds of flour consist- 
ing of a barrel, whereas his conpetitor not knowing that would quote 
on a basis of 196, and with prices such as we have had recently with 
flour from 7 to 8 cents a pound, you could readily see that that 
4-pound difference made a great deal of difference. 

Our contention is that business as between the States should be as 
free of restrictions as between cities and towns of a State or even, 
going further, between wards of the same city; so far as interstate 
trade is concerned that the State lines should be imaginary and that 
there should be no restrictions on a trade as closely connected with 
the people's life as the flour business, by which any condition should 
exist which would tend to add expenses to the way of doing business, 
or that should give an advantage to one miller in any part of the 
country over another miller in another part. And, all of this is aside 
from the fact that the fellow who is the victim of these State laws — 
I won't say the victim of the situation, because the miller would pre- 
fer to have one weight for packages and ship them all over the coun- 
try, but can not do it under the iState laws, and must ship such pack- 
ages as these State laws require, and consequently the fellow who 
most generally is the victim is the illiterate, poor whites, and the 
imeducated negroes, who when he goes in and asks for a 50-pound 
sack of flour and they give him a package that he thinks contains 50 
pounds, but as a matter of fact contains only 48, or he calls for a 
25-pound sack and they give him a package which contains 24 pounds 
and the}', ignorant of their rights, accept it. 

Well, we don't like that situation and felt that if we could get 

away from this old 196-pound basis and could get to a basis of 100 

pounds or decimal fractions thereof, that we would at once be doing 

the public a good turn and we would be eliminating from our busi- 

^ ness those features which are expensive and troublesome. 

I We feel that if flours, meaning wheat and corn flours, hominy, 

' grits, and meals, and all commercial feeding stuff were, from the 
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5 pound up to the 100 pound, on a decimal system, it would eliminate 
this situation such as I have described. 

There seems to be on the part of the House and on the part of the 
Senate committee no objection to the passage of this bill, as it was 
introduced by Mr. Vestal last year. We did have a little hard luck 
with it, because you very promptly passed it through the House in 
December, 1919, and it laid in the Senate committee until February 
27, 1921, although we had a number of promises, but it did not get 
out of the committee until March 1, three days before adjournment. 

The Chairman. There was too much League of Nations over on 
the other side. 

Mr. Husband. We have tried, during the three years that we have 
been working on this and similar measures — the first was intro- 
duced by Mr. Ashbrook, and the first hearings were held April 16, 
1918. We have tried since that time to secure unanimous approval 
of this measure by all interests concerned. To do so we made con- 
cessions to our friends on the Pacific coast in the matter of excep- 
tion to feed sacks, for feed only, of 60, 70, and 80 pounds, in order 
to permit the use of second-hand grain sacks for feed. 

About the only exception that we have recently found, and that 
has been growing, Mr. Chairman, has been from the commercial 
mills who do a large domestic business with large commercial bak- 
eries and also doing export business. 

I might say that I have been in the milling business since 1890, 
both domestic and exporting, and it is the custom of millers that 
must, in order to run efficiently, to run to the end of a crews^ 
hours — that is, if a crew is to work until 6 o'clock it is to the ad- 
vantage of the miller to keep that mill going until that crew gets 
off, even though they have not orders on the books for the flour that 
requires that run. It has been the custom, and it is now, that when 
a miller has packed such flour as has been booked to pack, the sur- 
plus between that time and the end of the mill run into a package 
of 140 pounds. Some millers in their normal business pack as high 
as 50 or 60 per cent of the entire mill operations in that sack of 
140 pounds. It gained its popularity here because it represented 
10 stone, and is the usual package in (jreat Britain. There was 
exported last year — and I would say that perhaps 90 per cent of it 
was in 140-pound sacks — about 19,000,000 barrels of flour from the 
United States. 

Now, the advantage of the miller packing his surplus flour in the 
140-pound sacks is that that flour is available for domestic or for 
export business. 

And we have found considerable opposition among the trade and 
it has been growing to the elimination of that 140-pound sack. At 
the annual meeting of the Millers' N^ational Federation, on April 8, 
of this year, there was a unanimous resolution passed that the officers 
and representatives of the committee try and have included in this 
bill the 140-pound sack, because of its universal use among the 
millers, for the reasons that I have stated. 

It might be felt that it is a peculiar insertion in this bill, but you 
will observe that ten 140-pound sacks would be 1,400 pounds, or 
seven barrels, under the new barrel, if it becames a law. As it is now, 
fourteen 140-pound sacks are equal to ten barrels, but that is a unit 
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i?v^hich has been in use for quite a long number of years and is a 
very useful one in handling flour in less than car lots. 

We have not felt any hesitancy, Mr. Chairman, in asking for the 
inclusion of this for the reason that it does not in any way interfere 
'With the carrying out of the purpose for which this bill was origi- 
nally introduced; that is, to correct the abuses that have grown up 
and have been legalized by State statutes, in the sixteenth, eighth, 
and quarter-barrel sacks, this being 140, and under the terms of the 
measure there would be nothing between 100 and 200 pounds, this 
Tvould obviate any possibility of a conflict. 

I do not know that I can impress on you too strongly how badly I 
have failed in trying to bring these millers around to the elimina- 
tion of the 140-pound sack. 1 have pointed out that they might use 
150. They said that would be all right for the domestic trade, but 
it upsets all of our arrangements of years in having a bag in which 
we can pack our surplus upon which we can draw either for domestic 
or export trade. 

And, the conditions in the trade during the last few months have 
been such as to make the resort to such measures very much greater 
in extent than they have been before, because our business has been 
very, very dull, and there is a great deal of flour to-day that is being 
held in mill warehouses and seaboard warehouses that the millers 
hope to sell for export that is packed in 140-pound bags. It was 
packed by the millers without orders to reduce their overhead and 
keep going when packing flour for other purposes. 

I, therefore, ask, Mr. vestal, on behalf of our organization to make 
a change in sections 1 and 2 in such a way as to include as a per- 
missible package for wheat flour only 140 pounds. I took the liberty, 
Mr. Chairman, of writing in a layman's fashion how I felt that 
should be done and sent you the pasted copy, you will recall. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Husband. That insertion would come in after* the word " ad- 
dition," in the second line of page 2, making it read, "but for 
wheat flour only, 140 pounds, and for commercial feeding stuffs," 
etc. The same insertion should be inserted after the word for " in 
line 14, page 2, of section 2, which would make it read, " but for 
wheat flour only, 140 pounds, and for commercial feeding stuffs," 
etc. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, you asked that somebody come here from 
the territory that had asked that this be inserted. I hesitated doing 
that because the most urgent requests for that came from the South- 
west, and the opposition to the bill in its original form, excluding 
the 140-pound package, came from the Southwest territory par- 
ticularly. 

I therefore asked the secretary of the millers' organization in the 
Southwest if he would feel out his people down there and let me 
know how they felt and I have this wire from him : 

Our organization urges that 140-pound sacks flour be included as a permis- 
sible package in the decimal weight bill. This is very Important, as at least 
one- third of our product is packed in this size bags and it would seriously 
affect the business of millers and other interests. 

Southwestern Millers* League, 
C. V. Topping, Secretary. 
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Mr. LowREY. What territory does that Southwestern League cover ? 

Mr. Husband. The Southwestern League covers Missouri, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, and Texas. Mr. Frank Kell — I do not know 
whether you know him or not. 

Mr. LowREY. Of Wichita Falls ? 

Mr. Husband. Yes. Mr. Frank Kell is the vice president of the 
Southwestern Millers' League. 

Mr. LowREY. I know of him. 

Mr. Husband. Now, Mr. Chairman, another element, that element 
that has taken alarm at the possible elimination of the 140-pound 
sack, is our baker friends, who consume from 60 to 70 per cent of all 
the flour manufactured in the United States. 

The commercial bakers, almost as a unit, buy flour in 140-pound 
sacks. They do that from long custom for the same reason that a 
woman buys eggs by the dozen. There is no reason why she shouldn't 
buy 10 eggs or 15, except that it is so inherently a part of house- 
keeping arrangements and the storekeeping arrangements that 12 
or a dozen is the accustomed measurement of eggs, and it is so all 
over the country. 

The 140-pound sack in the baking business is almost as universal 
in the United States as the dozen is the unit in buying eggs. Their 
formulas are all made on the basis of 140 pounds, so many 140's to 
so much yeast and water and lard, etc. 

They have not opposed the bill, but they did, in a kind way, ask 
if we could not conserve to them the use of that 140-pound sack, 
because a number of them have invested in good quality 140-pound 
sacks, which they use and refill between the mills and their plants. 
A number of the large commercial bakeries thus save money in the 
cost of their bags, which has been very great lately, and by using 
careful handling of these bags they are able to make a saving of a 
considerable amount. Do you know what that amounts to, Mr. 
HiUard? 

Mr. Hillard. About 11 cents per barrel. 

Mr. Husband. About 11 cents per barrel, so that on a 300-barrel 
car that would be quite an item. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in connection with this, I understand that 
you objected to the inclusion of this section, and if there is any- 
thing that we can explain we will be very glad to clear it up. 

The Chairman. I will say, Mr. Husband, that at first blush, with 
regard to this proposition, 1 thought that we were trying to stand- 
ardize the bags here on a decimal weight of 100 pounds, and I thought 
that it would not be the proper thing to try to get awa}^ from that 
idea in the bill. If we are going to standardize we ought not to 
make exceptions in any case and that for my own part I would not 
be in favor of including the 140-pound bags until we had some evi- 
dence at least as to the need for the 140-pound sacks and that for 
that reason I was very anxious to have you gentlemen come here 
and explain to the committee the need for the 140-pound sacks. 

If the committee, after hearing the evidence concerning this 140- 
pound bag, thinks that it ought to be included, why. I am sure 
that this committee wants to do the thing that will be for the best 
interest of the people of the country. It is not any hobby of mine 
to not include it, but I am a great believer in standardization and I 
would like to get away from the provision in the first place. 
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Mr. Husband. Well, Mr. Chairman, could I say this : That we had 
this bill introduced to correct an abuse that first grew into the trade 
and then was legalized by the States. We will have done that by the 
passage of this bill and, if you will pardon the suggestion, I feel 
that if we can do it without disturbing those features which have not 
been subject to abuses, and which are a very definite and important 
part of the flour trade and the bakers' trade, that we should do so. 

Xow, there is no way that the inclusion of that 140-pound sack of 
flour could be detracted from the effective method of curing these 
abuses which we asked to have corrected. 

Mr. LowREY. One hundred and forty pounds is still a part of the 
decimal ? 

Mr. Husband. Yes; by a little stretch of the imagination it could 
be considered as, I say, ten 140-pound bags as 7 barrels. 

Mr. LowREY. Would this interfere with any other measurement ? 

Mr. Husband. There is nothing between 100 and 200 and that is 
the division. 

It has been suggested that they make the shift from 140 to 150 
pounds, but the millers say no, because it would limit their sales 
to the foreign trade. And we have been frequently told by our 
Department of Commerce that the reason the United States has 
been backward in its foreign trade has been because we did not 
follow the footsteps of some of our competitoi's and give the for- 
eigners our goods in packages which they want. We have tried to 
force them to take the packages which we want to send them. 

We are to-day shipping flour in 140-pound bags to Great Britain 
and other European countries, and to Scandanavia we are shipping 
120-kilo bags, or 220 pounds. The millers dislike that bag, because 
it is a man-killing bag. It is a terriffic bag to handle — ^220 pounds. 

Mr. Drewry. Mr. Husband, I can see no objection to putting up 
140- pound bags for export, but I should limit it to export only. 
Would that give you pretty much what you want? 

Mr. Husband. No; for the reason that the 140-pound bag has a 
very distinct and decided place in the domestic trade. It has always 
been so. As I say, it comes from the old English stone. It was 
10-stone — 140-pound. 

Mr. Drewry. What I am getting at is this : Here Ave are going to 
have a bill to set standards and you want to begin to make excep- 
tions to the standard. Noav, the reason for making the exception for 
export trade I can understand. I believe that that is a good com- 
mercial proposition, to give the people who receive our exports what 
they want; but it seems to me if we are going to be consistent wo 
ought not to make exceptions to the bill when we are trying to obtain 
a standard. 

Mr. Husband. Well, if you will pardon me, we have already de- 
parted from the feature- 

Mr. Drewry. I was going to ask about commercial feeding stuff. 

Mr. Husband. That was the reason I tried to review that briefly. 

Mr. Dreavry. Will you review that again, with reference to com- 
mercial feeding stuff? 

Mr. Husband. Yes, sir; with pleasure. Ever since the milling 
industry has been developed on the Pacific coast, which has been 
within a generation, they have handled their grain differently than 
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we do here in the East. Their gi'ain is all handled in sacks. The 
mills furnish the sacks to the farmers or warehousemen, and it is 
transported in sacks. 

They said that they could not get away from that way of handling 
it. We tried — our membership extends to the Pacific coast — and we 
tried our best to get those fellows to consent to the limit of feed to 
100-pound sacks, but they pointed out this fact, that the sacks are 
made for the transportation of 100 pounds 6f grain and that they 
will not carry 100 pounds of feed, and that is the final use of those 
sacks. And, as Mr. Moore has explained to you, it amounts to about 
11 cents per barrel, which is probably 7| or 8 cents per sack. 

Now, those fellows ultimately use those sacks for the transporta- 
tion of feed and various kinds of feed. There are some kinds of feed 
of which you can only get 60 pounds into one of those grain sacks. 
There are other kinds of feed, such as middlings, where you can get 
80 pounds, so that is the way this was brought about, and that is the 
arrangement which we made in order to bring them to the support 
of the bill. That is the argument we had to use to bring our friends 
on the Pacific coast to the support of this bill. 

To do that we would not in any way interfere with the eflFective- 
ness of the bill with regard to these quarters, eighths, and sixteenths, 
such as I have described, and you will see from this list which I have 
asked to have put in the record, the number of States that have legal- 
ized those 12, and 24, and 48 pound packages. 

Texas has, by the way, now a decimal weight bill which was en- 
acted about a year ago. They felt that this bill would go through 
and they passed a decimal weight bill, so that 

Mr. Drewry. Now, let me ask you another question. What will be 
the effect on these States that have passed laws that will be contrary 
to this bill? 

Mr. Husband. Well, my undei*standing is that the basis on which 
we ask Congress to introduce this bill is that Congress, under its 
constitutional rights has the privilege of fixing weights and measures 
and 'Acts of Congress take precedent over all State legislation. 

Mr. Drewry. I did not mean the legal effect, I mean the actual 
effect upon those people in those States who already have and have 
for a long time bought supplies under the old scale of weights. 

Mr. Husband. Well, you will see that it does not become effective 
until a year after it becomes a law, during which time, they can 

Mr. Drewry (interposing). I did not notice that. 

Mr. Husband. No. It does not become effective until a year 
after it becomes a law, so that naturally there will be a clean up 
of the sacks, and on the sacks there would not be very much of a 
loss, as if the miller had some 12i-pound sacks on hand, they could 
mark off the 12J and label it clearly and distinctly 10 pounds, and 
it would be all right. 

I just want to come back to the situation of Texas. Texas, in 
her efforts to keep up with the Federal legislation, enacted this 
decimal weight bill, so that has added to our troubles more than 
cleared the atmosphere in that respect. 

Millers now domg business in the Southwest have to have decimal 
sacks as well as 12J and the 12J pound sacks for those States that 
require it, and Mr. Moore tells me that there is a bill to be intro- 
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duced in the Virginia Legislature to make the decimal weight 
system effective there. 

The Chairman. The very minute that this bill becomes a law, it 
Tvill correct the law in Texas. They would discard their 12^-pound 
sacks and then they would use the decimal weights just as this 
law would provide. 

Mr. Husband. Yes; that would be the effect. What would hap- 
pen in Texas under this law is that the State law would become 
inoperative one year after the passage of this, and it would be 
our duty to inform our miller friends throughout the country and 
the public would soon get the information that the change was to 
take place on a certain date. 

Mr. Morgan. May I inquire, was it decided to make any excep- 
tion on feeds from 100 pounds? 

Mr. Husband. Yes, for feeds only; from 100 pounds. 

Mr. Morgan. You would make an exception for feeds as to this 
100-pound provision? 

All'. Husband. Yes ; for the reasons that I have stated and to meet 
the conditions on the Pacific coast. 

Mr. Morgan. Well, is it not a fact that you could not use the same 
kind of bags for all kinds of feeds because of the fact that scarcely 
any two mills would have the same sized bag? 

Mr. Husband. Yes ; and it would be almost impossible with farm- 
ing operations, or for a mill to have on hand just the kind of sack 
that he would be required to have for all of the different kinds of 
commodities. 

Mr. Morgan. Well, in that event, would not the variation from 
100 pounds be in favor of such products ? In other words — ^the rea- 
son that I am making reference to this is that I happen to be a large 
handler of feeds. 

Mr. Husband. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morgan. Scarcely any two millers put out any sized bags in 
our State, which is Ohio. Our basis of weight out there is 100 
pounds, and you can scarcely get two bags of the same size, so that 
it does not occur to me that the exception in that respect to the 100 
pounds is wrong, as you can scarcely get two bags of the same size 
within any given locality, because the bags ai'e manufactured for the 
use to which they are to be put. 

Mr. Husband. Well, because of the possible f ra-ud in the use of the 
90-pound sack, and the possibility of it being mistaken for a 100- 
pound sack, being nearly the same size, we convinced our Pacific coast 
friends that they should eliminate that and they did. They wanted 
to have 60, 70, 80, and 90 pounds for the distribution to their regular 
trade. That trade on the Pacific coast is different in a great many 
respects from the trade you and I know in the East and in the 
Middle West. 

Mr. LowREY. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt you for just a minute. 
I am ^oing to have to leave the committee as I have to attend another 
committee meeting. I am verym uch interested in this, but I have 
to attend another meeting. 

Mr. Rose. I like this bill, but frankly I am very much in sympathy 
with the chairman's views with regard to the 140-pound bag. 

Mr. Husband. The 140-pound bag does not defeat the purpose of 
the bill. 
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Mr. Rose. How long has this 140-pound bag been used ? 

Mr. Husband. I have only been in the business for 30 years and it 
was a standard bag when I went into the business. 

Mr. Rose. What made me ask you this question with regard to that 
is that this bill was prepared, so I understand, from the information, 
Mr. Chairman, which this association furnished. That is what I had 
in mind. 

The Chairman. I do not mind using this bag for export business, 
this 140-pound bag, but this bill was prepared with the knowledge 
and consent of your association. 

Mr. Husband. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rose. What I think is so remarkable is. Why would you per- 
mit the 140-pound bag to be eliminated from the original bill and 
then ask us to amend that one feature? 

Mr. Husband. Well, we thought that we could convince the trade 
that we should eliminate that l'M)-pound bag when this bill was origi- 
nally written. As I made the statement before, I helped to draft 
the original bill, which came out from the Bureau of Standards, 
and it was with a full knowledge of the importance of the 140-pound 
sacks, and our attorneys, and Mr. Holbrook, of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, thought that the 140-pound bag was not consistent with this 
bill. Therefore, I, representing the organization, agreed to leave 
it out of the original bill in the hope of being able to convince our 
membership that it could be eliminated, and i am frank to say now 
that I have not been able the convince them that it should be 
eliminated. 

The Chairman. But you think that it ought to be eliminated ? 

Mr. Husband. No; I do not. 

The Chairman. I thought that you said you did ? 

Mr. Husband. I said I agreed to its elimination and that it was 
not logical ; but I, from my own experience in the trade, appreciated 
that it was of sufficient importance that it should go in there. As 
long as we can cure the evil, which we are trying to do by means of 
this bill, I think that we should do it with as little disturbance to 
established commercial customs as is possible. That is my position 
on the thing. 

The Chairman. The bill, Mr. Husband, provides, of course, for 
the 140-pound bags for the foreign trade? 

Mr. Husband. Yes. 

The Chairman. So that any flour packed for foreign trade could 
be, under this bill, placed in 140-pound bags? 

Mr. Husband. Yes; for the foreign trade. 

The Chairman. For the foreign trade the inclusion of the 140- 
pound bags, if it has any place at all in this bill, as I view it, is to 
take care of the baking situation in the United States. 

The inclusion of the 140-pound bags does not help the foreign trade, 
because the bill provides for that now; but, as I understand it, it 
would be for the purpose of packing flour in that sized bag for the 
trade within the United States. 

Mr. Husband. I would say this: I asked one miller, and he is a 
fairly good-sized miller, what his method of procedure would be 
if the wisdom of the committee with regard to the 140-pound bag 
should be to eliminate it, and he said that he would continue to pack 
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the 140-pound bags just the same as he had been doing and that he 
would become a nuisance in the Department of Agriculture asking 
for permission to sell that bag in the dometsic trade, because he could 
not, with a large mill, he could not stop in the middle of the after- 
noon and attempt to have some particular bag packed, but that he 
would continue to pack this 140-pound bag. 

Now, the experience with the trade with us is that it is in a pe- 
culiarly precarious condition. 

I do not know whether I should go into that or not, but you gen- 
tlemen are all interested in commerce from the United States ; but the 
fact is that the freight rates on wheat has been so low that we have 
lost — the milling industry has — ^the greatest opportunity that there 
has ever been for the shipment of American flour to "Europe, the best 
that ever occurred or, I guess, that will ever occur. At one time, the 
differential in ocean rates in favor of wheat under flour was 25 cents 
per hundred pounds. The result of that has been that our friends in 
the port mills in Great Britain have been enabled not only to furnish 
a very much larger proportion of the flour needed in Great Britain 
but because of that favorable freight rate on wheat they have been able 
to take our wheat, grind it into flour, and interfere very seriouslv 
with our markets for flour in Holland, Belgium, France, and Scandi- 
navia. 

We are not anxious to do anything that will add further to our 
burdens in that respect at the present time. But still we will be able 
to get away from the condition which this bill is supposed to correct 
and which, as I have described, was what prompted us to introduce 
the original bill. 

Mr. MORGAN. I would like to inquire what percentage of the 140- 
pound bags of flour are sold t6 the baking trade. 

Mr. Husband. Through the bakers? 

Mr. Morgan. What percentage is consumed by the bakers ? 

Mr. Husband. One of the biggest caterers, biggest bakers' supply 
houses in the United States, told me, a man who caters to the com- 
mercial bakers — ^I am speaking now of such concerns as Ward, The 
General Baking Co., Corby, and Holmes — where they buy in carload 
lots, that practically all of that flour was now shipped in 140-pound 
sacks. 

Mr. Morgan. Well, putting it another way, to bring out the point, 
what percentage of the 140-pound bags are sold in the regular routine 
way to the consumers ? 

Mr. Husband. Very few. 

Mr. Morgan. That is my understanding, Mr. Chairman, as a 
handler of flour and feed, and I appreciate the statements made with 
regard to the advantage of the 140-pound bags of flour and the ad- 
vantage of packing those bags, and 1 appreciate that they are neces- 
sary in order to meet the situation as regards bakers, and I, for one, 
would favor including an amendment to the bill because of these 
reasons : One is that I understand that the cost of packing the flour 
would be a little less and the bags would cost a little less, and the 
draying of it from the cars to its destination would be a little bit less 
and the handling cost a little bit less all the way around. 

Mr. Husband. It is a safer kind of a bag. 

Mr. Morgan. I appreciate the statement because, as I have stated, 
I am familiar with that business. 
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Mr. Husband. What part of the State are you from ? 

Mr. Morgan. Newark. 

Mr. Husband. I was just trying to think if we had any members 
that were millers there. 

Mr. Morgan. No ; I do not think that there are any millers there 
who are members of your association. We have millers there, but I 
do not think that they are members of your association. We handle 
flour in a wholesale way from the southeastern and the northeastern 
part. 

Mr. Husband. Mr. Chairman, there are also present Mr. Thomas 
L. Moore, of the Dunlop Mills, Eichmond, Va., which operates three 
mills there, and he is also representing the American Corn Millers' 
Federation, and we have also present Mr. T. E. Hillard, of Miner- 
Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., representing the American 
Corn Millers' Federation and the American Feed Manufacturers' 
Association, and White Corn Millers' Association. 

Mr. EosE. Having in mind what Mr. Morgan has said with regard 
to the 140-pound bag being a much cheaper way — cheaper in trans- 
portation — then what serious objection would you have to the 150- 
pound bag if we should make a provision in this bill for it ? 

Mr. Husband. There would be objection from the millers for the 
reason that the only possible outlet for that would be through the 
domestic trade. We could not ship that abroad. 

Mr. EosE. I do not utiderstand that feature. I would like to have 
that explained. 

Mr. Husband. We could not ship that abroad. 

Mr. EosE. Why? 

Mr. Husband. Because the recognized package in Great Britain, 
which is our best customer, is 10 storle and 20 stone. Ten stone is 
140 pounds and 20 stone is 280 pounds. Originally it was 20 stone, 
but it has become 10 stone, or 140 pounds. 

The Chairman. Mr. Husband, there is just one question for the 
benefit of the new members on the committee here (l think it is in 
the hearings here) . Should this bill be passed adopting this decimal 
system of 100 pounds or fractions thereof, would it require a change 
in the size of the bill ? 

Mr. Husband. No. 

The Chairman. That is, the barrel that is now being used in the 
shipment of flour — that is, the present barrel, as I understand, will 
hold 200 pounds of flour. Is that correct? 

Mr. Husband. Yes, sir; and furthermore, for the information of 
the committee, the barrel as a package for the handling of flour is 
being very rapidly eliminated. 

The Chairman. I understand that that is true, but that question 
was asked on the floor of the House, as to whether or not it would 
be necessary to make new barrels for the flour, if we made the barrel 
of flour 200 pounds. 

•Mr. Husband. We had tests, you recall, Mr. Vestal — I think it 
was during the discussions of the original bill in 1918 — I reported 
that we had had actual tests made with 98-pound sacks, which we 
found would carry 100 pounds, 49's would carry 50 pounds, and 
24^'s would carry 25 pounds of flour. The purpose of that investi- 
gation was to ascertain whether or not we could use up all such 
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sacks as would be on hand when this change took place and when 
new sacks would, of course, have to be ordered in accordance with 
the new law. 

The Chairman. Are there any other questions that any member of 
the committee desires to ask Mr. Husband ? If not, we will be very 
glad to hear from Mr. Moore. 

STATEMENT OF MR. THOMAS L. MOORE, OF THE DTINXOP MILLS, 
RICHMOND, VA., REPRESENTING THE MILLERS' NATIONAL FED- 
ERATION AND THE AMERICAN CORN MILLERS' FEDERATION. 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee; I 
have very little to add to what Mr. Husband has put before you. I 
see that you have one member on your committee, Mr. Brinson, who 
is a North Carolinian, and can bear out the information I am about 
to give you ; and that is, that the abuse of 196 pounds basis of the 
barrel started to a very great degree in the Southeast. We began 
down there in the Southeast, and it has been carried on, and it has 
gone from one State to another until the great majority of the States 
use short weight, the great majority of the States that are located 
in the Southeast. 

Mr. Brinson. What was the origin of that abuse ? 

Mr. Moore. There is no record, except in this, that the calculation 
was that the expense of doing the small-package business was greater 
than the expense of packing a barrel, and in order to maintain a 
uniform price that would follow by reducing the quantity of flour 
to the package. That is the only information I have ever had as 
to why the short- weight package was established, and the short- 
weight package of the South, I think, has grown largely out of 
that. And then, you take down South, where there was no regula- 
tion, the paxikages began to vary, and they began often to put up 
10-pound packages, and those 10-pound packages were frequently 
sold for 12-pound package. They were so close together that they 
could not very easily tell the difference, so they would sell the 10- 
pound packages, and the person buying them thought that they were 
getting the 12-pound packages. And the different States recognized 
these different weights. Little by little it developed that this was 
being abused, that this abuse was being used, and, in that same sec- 
tion, they were selling, even varying from the old standard of 96 
pounds as the half barrel. I have heard of half barrels being sold 
that weighed as little as 88 pounds. 

Now, State legislation corrected those variations from 96 as the 
standard or 48 as the standard, but it never undertook to regulate 
the standard under 196 pounds for a barrel. 

Well, the serious objection of everyone to this is the fact that we 
want to have the same standard to apply in every section in the 
United States. As I see it, there is no reason why a barrel of flour 
in Maine, California, or Texas, or Virginia, or North Carolina should 
not be the same. 

We have followed, as Mr. Husband has explained to you, the old 
English standard of ten 14-pound stone as the basis. The old Eng- 
lish standard is 280 pounds. That is too heavy a package to be 
easily handled. It was gradually reduced down until it was 196 
pounds, which is 14 stone, instead of the 20-stone basis. 
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Now, in answer to Mr. Vestal's question as to whether it would be 
necessary to change the size of your barrel because you put in an 
additional four pounds of flour, I will call attention to the fact 
that we have three different kinds of wheat in the United. States. 
There is spring wheat, hard winter wheat, and soft winter wheat, 
and those different flours, in the grinding of those different wheats, 
and in the production of floUr, they will carry different sized barrels 
in order to pack them, and as a result, the barrel itself is practically 
a standard and will pack any of those varieties of flours, and is not 
changed to meet the conditions which exist. * 

Certain kinds of flour will be more bulky than others, due to the 
different kinds of wheat and the production of the different kinds 
of flour. 

The Chairman. I am mighty glad to have a man on this committee 
that knows about flour. 

Mr. MooRE. It adds very much to it. And also, you have Mr. 
Brinson, who has lived where this system has developed. 

Mr. Brinson. I did not know that it had started down there. 

Mr. Moore. You do not want to claim that distinction. 

The Chairman. You hesitate to take the responsibility. 

Mr. Brinson. I did not know that we were that thrifty down there. 

Mr. Moore. There is one point in this bill that is in favor of this 
bill that I feel like emphasizing, and that is that there is absolutely 
no recommendation made in any way, shape, or form, as to the estab- 
lishment of the metric system. The metric system may be something 
of the future, but it is something we are not advocating, and we 
wish it strictly understood that it is not being given consideration 
in any way in this bill. 

The Chairman. We will be glad to hear Mr. Hillard. 

STATEMENT OF ME. T. R. HILLARB, OF MINEIUHILLAED MILLING 
CO., WILKES-BABRE, FA., EEFEESENTING THE AMERICAN COEUT 
MILLEES' FEDEEATION, THE AMEEICAN FEED MILLEES' ASSO- 
CIATION, AND THE WHITE-COEN MILLEES' ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. Hillard. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee : 
Our interest in this, that is, the American Corn Millers' Federation, 
in this bill is very largely to standardize weights so that corn millers 
will not be required to carry so many sized bags. When burlap got 
up to 36 cents for a sack and cotton went up to 42, it was a struggle 
to get any burlap and a struggle to get any cotton sacks, and when 
we got them, we got loaded up. And, political economists, such as 
Mr. Irving Fisher of Harvard wrote most interesting, and, of course, 
absolutely true articles on the high cost of living and that it would 
keep up for a number of years — ^three or four years — ^at the very 
least. And, everybody loaded up with sacks of all kinds, because 
they had to have enough of the different sized sacks and when the 
gradual deflation started, somebody punctured the top of the bag" 
and instead of letting it come out at the entrance, it all came down 
at once. And, we all know where cotton has gone to. As a result 
of that, it amounts to this, that the millers have lost millions and 
millions of dollars. They have been especially hard hit. Even those 
who were conservative and only ordered a small supply, if they did, 
they got very hardly hit. 
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That was one of the primary reasons for the corn millers taking 
up this condition, and, too, there has been what I call nasty, little 
graft We in Pennsylvania have always had 196 pounds as a barrel 
of flour. We also have a provision in the pure-food law that all bags 
must be plainly marked as to their exact weight. And, very recently, 
one of the northwestern milling companies — and a company that had 
the very best trade in the anthracite coal region of any flour— lost 
their trade during the war on account of another mill making a little 
bit better grade. And recently they have put into our territory 
24-pound sacks. That enables them to sell a little bit cheaper to the 
retailer, and, as Mr. Husband says, that causes a great deal of loss 
to the poor whites in the South and the Negroes, and it is causing a 
loss to some of the well-to-do and well-educated people of the North. 

I do not know how you gentlemen are, but I know that there is 
another power much greater than any power I have that orders the 
things that we eat in our house. And I have observed a great many 
cases, especially in the cities, where the housewife does not examine 
the marking on the sack of flour. She orders a quarter of a barrel or 
a half of a barrel and she gets 24-pounds. It is not only the poor 
whites and Negroes, but it is people in New York City, or in New 
Haven, or in Washington, or in Boston, or in Wilkes-Barre, or any 
of our other metropolitan cities that are being robbed as well. Eight 
straight through they are getting less than they think they are, less 
than they are paying for, when the are getting 24-pound bags and 
when they are getting 48-pound bags. They do not know it. 

And, when it comes to feed, they were selling in different sections 
bags for 100 pounds in various parts of New England and also in 
New York State and through the Northeast — ^1 know that we 
have shipped carloads to New England for a great many years, and 
we were shipping a 92-pound sack, and those sacks were undoubtedly 
sold as 100 pounds. That was cracked feed, corn meal and cracked 
feed. 

We were able to get rid of that practice in our locality, but all 
around us there were 92-pound sacks of feed being sold as 100 
pounds, and bags as low as 88 pounds even. These sacks were sold, 
not direct to the consumer, but were sold to the retailer, and where 
a man has a horse and a wagon, or if he has anything at his house 
to feed, or wants any chicken feed or anything like that, he tells 
his wife to get more feed, to order some from the store, and instead of 
getting 100 pounds he gets 98, or even 90 pounds. 

The Food Administration passed a rule in 1918 — that is, the 
coarse grain division — that corn goods should be sold in 100-pound 
sacks or decimal fractions thereof. The result was that it stopped 
all of that 92-pound business. After the armistice in 1918, when the 
Food Administration let go, about five days after the signing of the 
fcrmistice, in one week, 90-pound sacks were being sold for 100 
pounds. 

You have got to take human nature as it is, and it is not always 
as high-minded as the gentlemen sitting around this table. There are 
a lot of people that will take advantage of anybody else, and they 
seem to thiuK that it is very smart to put something over on them. 
And it is being done to both the high and the low. Nobody is 
exempt. 

47953—21 2 
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And I do think that if this bill went through it would stop im- 
positions, not only upon the ignorant and the Negroes of the 
South, but upon the general public, and I do not know whether Mr. 
Morgans' people in Ohio look at the weight upon the sacks or not, but 
I presume that in some parts of the West the people get the full 
weight, which is the thing they buy. 

Mr. Morgan. We have a unit of weight in our State. The super- 
vision is very strict. 

Mr. Hillard. I feel that while this will be a great help to the 
millers, still I think it would be a very much greater help to the 
general public if this bill goes through. 

Mr. Rose. Are you from Pennsylvania, Mr. Hillard? 

Mr. Hillard. Yes, sir ; Wilkes-Barre. 

Mr. Rose. I am quite an admirer of our good friend, the food 
commissioner of Pennsylvania, M. Faust. 

M. HiixARD. Yes. 

Mr. Rose. I think he has done a great deal toward the cleaning 
up of the abuses to which you refer. 

Mr. Hillard. Well, under the Pennsylvania law anybody who 
puts a brand of 92 pounds on a bag and slaps it down and scrapes 
it around over a dirty floor so that nobody can tell whether it is 
98 or 92 is getting by with it, because there is no law against that. 
They can sell a 92-pound bag if it is branded as a 92-pound bag, but 
if it is more or less illegible, then they have no remedy, and as you 
know we have a very large Slavic community who can not read and 
write, and they, of course, are getting more or less into that atti- 
tude where they are suspcious of every man who speaks good Eng- 
lish that he is trying to put something over them. 

Mr. Rose. I think that all of the laws that we can pass would not 
make a dishonest man honest. 

Mr. Hillard. Unfortunately, you are right, but the department — 
the Food Administration — did stop such action as this we are com- 
plaining of. 

Mr. Rose, Yes; I had occasion to cooperate with them, and I have 
been associated with them more or less with regard to their legal 
proceedings and I know that they have gone what I thought to be out 
of their way to prosecute people for selling articles in violation of 
the pure-food act, or underweight law. I favor the standardization,, 
of course. 

Mr. Drewry. I would like to ask if this is going to help the public ; 
I am going to ask if this is going to help the general public. 1 want 
to look after the general public and I would like to know if this is 
going to be of any advantage to them. Suppose that we pass a law 
in Virginia and say that you have got to put 25 pounds of flour in a 
sack and when I go to buy that I will have to pay for it. What will 
I probably have to pay ? 

Mr. Hillard. You will jDrobably pay about the same price as you 
pay for the 24. 

Mr. Drewry. But, you would get the 25-pound sack, what you 
asked for? 

Mr. Hillard. You would get a 25-pound sack of flour. 

Mr. Drewry. What would a man sell that sack of flour for in Vir- 
ginia, a 25-pound sack of flour as compared with a 24- pound? 
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Mr. HiLLARD. Well, it of course, depends- 



Mr. Drewry (interposinff). Just take the market price. I am try- 
ing to get what would be the difference in the price of those sacks of 
flour, if I bought a 25-pound sack and then if I bought a 24 pound. 

Mr. HiLLARD. Why, I presume that the flour would cost about the 
same per pound. 

Mr. Drewry. Where, then, does this help the public? 

Mr. HiLiiARD. It would mean this, that if the 24-pound sack was 
made into a 25-pound sack of flour, that the cost of the sack and the 
other expenses would be less per pound of flour. If the 24- pound sack 
were selling for 98 cents, the 25-pound sack would probably sell for 
about a dollar. 

Mr. Drewry. That is what I am trying to get at. I did not know 
whether or not it was going to reduce the price of flour. If it does, I 
am for it. 

Mr. HiLLARD. It will reduce the price of flour, in that it will reduce 
the overhead. The millers will not be required to carry a very large 
number of sacks. 

Mr. Drewry. I was figuring that if I bought a 48-pound sack of 
flour from Mr. Moore, I would pay a certain price, or so much per 
pound, we will say. Now, if we pass this law, suppose it becomes a 
law, and it provides for 50 pounds, I would have to paly more for 50 
pounds that I would haVe to pay for the 48 pounds ? 

Mr. HiLLARD. My answer is that during the war he had as one 
of our best organizations the food Administration. The Food Ad- 
ministration went up against that very thing, Mr. Drewry. 

They issued an order that made the basis upon which flour was 
quoted as the 98-pound sack. Then, if it was packed in 48-pound 
sacks, the quotations increased or decreased to meet the differential, 
so that it equalized back to the 98-pound bag. That was the rule 
under which business was done under the Food Administration, and 
that was their regulation, and that rule was in operation until they 
went out of business. 

That has been continued by the great majority of the larger mill- 
ers and, I believe, also that it has been continued by a great many of the 
smaller millers, but some of them are to-day taking advantage of 
that situation, and are frequently selling on the 98-pound basis and are 
making the 48 pounds the quarter barrel, the quarter sack, on the 
98-pound basis without the differential. In other words, by main- 
taining various standards, which are so close together that to all 
appearances thev are the same, they permit something to be put 
over on the public. Does that answer your question ? 

Mr. Drewry. I would think so. In some cases that would be dif- 
ferent and in other cases it would not be. 

Mr. HiLLARD. That is it exactly, and we want to ask you to stand- 
ardize so that there will be, under no circumstances, no differential 
in the 48 or 49 pounds but by this they will be 50-pound bags. I 
wbuld like to introduce into the record, for your informatian, a list 
showing 38 different flour packages which a miller must carry in 
stock every day. 

The Chairman. Without objection, that may go in. 
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(The paper referred to above is printed in the record in full, as 
follows:) 

196-poun(l, wood. O.S-pound, cotton. 24-pound, paper, 

98-pound, wood. 8-pound, cotton. 12i-pound, paper. 

140-pound, jute. 7-pound, cotton. 12-pound, paper. 

98-pound, jute. 6-pound, cotton. 10-pound, paper. 

98 pound, cotton. 5-pound, cotton. 8-pound, paper. 

96-pound, cotton. 4.9-pound, cotton. 7-pound, paper. 

49-pound, cotton. 4-pound, cotton. 6-pouud, paper. 

48-pound, cotton. 3^-pound, cotton. 5-pound, paper. 

24i-pound, cotton. 3-pound, cotton. 4-pound, paper. 

24-pound, cotton. 2-pound, cotton. 3^-pound, paper. 

12i-pound, cotton. 49-pound, paper. 3-pound, paper. 

12-pound, cotton. 48-pound, paper. 2-pound, paper. 

10-pound, cotton. 24^-pound, paper. 

Mr. Husband. Mr. Chairman, might I invite your attention to 
one particular phrase in the bill before we overlook it? I would 
like to call your attention to clause 7, line 18, section 7, line 18, 
page 4, of this bill. Now, it occurred to me that there is need of 
an amendment there, as it stands. 

Should it not read beginning with line 18, "shipment, sale, or 
offer for sale of any quantities named in section 1 of this act in 
any size other than those established as sizes herein." 

Mr. Rose. Isn't your position met by the \^ery last three words in 
that section? It states, "as standards herein." So that means 
anything here in this law. 

Mr. Husband. Well, it struck me in reading that that it was rather 
ambiguous, Mr. Rose. 

Mr. Rose. It might be, but as I see it, those three words "as 
standards herein " mean here in this law. 

Mr. Husband. I thought, in reading this bill, in reading that 
clause as I have done over once or twice, that it struck me as not 
being very clear, and, of course, it is intended to confine the feature 
of this law to the quantities named. 

The Chairman. We are very glad to have your suggestion and 
we will take that up when we consider the bill in executive session. 

Gentlemen, I have a letter from the Quaker Oats Co. which I 
would like to read. 

(The letter referred to above is printed in full in the record, as 
follows:) 

The Quaker Oats Co., 

Chicago, May 2, 1921, 
Hon. Albert H. Vestal, 

Chairman Committee on Weights and Measures, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D, C. 

Sir : I have just had called to my attention bill H. R. 4901 introduced in the 
House of Representatives on April 22, 1921, establishing a standard of weights 
and measures for corn-mill and other products. 

When this bill was pending before the Sixty-sixth Congress, many manufac- 
turers (including the writer, who represented The Quaker Oats Co.), who were 
marketing advertised cereals in standardized packages of less weight than 5 
pounds, appeared before the committee and explained the complications tliat 
would arise provided it was made necessary to change the size of those smaller 
units that had been offered to the public for many years on the basis of their 
present weights. The committee apparently appreciated the viewpoint pre- 
sented, and it was agreed to make the bill apply only to cereals and mill prod- 
ucts when sold in containers of 5 pounds and upward. 

Sections 1 and 2 of the present bill relate to " packages of 5 pounds or over," 
but section 3 is indefinite in that it may possibly prevent the sale of original 
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packages in sizes other than the standards established in section 2; that is, 
pacl^ages of 5 pounds, 10 pounds, etc. 

It seems to us that the bill should be amended by adding after the word 
" which " in line 21 of page 2, ** when the same are packed, shipped, sold, or 
offered for sale in packages of 5 pounds or over and". This would clarify 
the meanings of section 3, which, I understand, was not intended to refer 
to packages of less than 5 poimds. 

If there is any question in your mind about the propriety of this amend- 
ment, we should like an opportunity to appear before the committee. 
Will you be good enough to let me hear from you? 
Very respectfully, yours, 

Jas. H. Douglas, 

Vice President, 

I wanted to get that into the record so that we can take it up in 
connection with the bill, so that we will have it for consideration. 

Now, gentlemen, are there any questions that any member of the 
committee desires to ask any of the gentlemen that are here? If 
not, that will conclude the hearings this morning. 

(Whereupon, at 11.40 o'clock a. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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